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] 
is formed between the circles; but in trees of| fruit or cones is noticed in Ps. Ixxii. 16. The 
warm climates, this mode of estimating age may | strength and durability of the tree was a subject 
lead into error. It would appear that in these|of common remark; and the Psalmist emphati- 
there are often the appearance of numerous cir-|cally describes the power of the Lord when he 


cles in one year. The age of 5000 years, attri-| 
buted to some baobabs in Senegal, may be account. | 
ed for in this way. Even in the trees of this) 


says, ‘The voice of the Lord breaketh the ce- 
dars; yea, the Lord breaketh the cedars of Le- 
banon.’—(Ps. xxix. 5.) In Ps. xcii. 12, the 


Postage to any part of Pennsylvania, for three months, |country, when they get old, it is found that the| righteous man is represented as growing like a 


if paid in advance, three and a quarter cents; to any | 
part of the United States, for three months, if paid in| 
advance, six and a-half cents. 





For “The Friend.” 


PHYTO-THEOLOGY, OR BOTANY AND RELIGION. 


(Continued from page 90.) 


“The stem is the name given to that part of | 
a plant which bears the leaves and the flowers. 
Some plants have very short and inconspicuous | 
stems ; others have long and conspicuous stems. | 
In the cowslip, dandelion, and gentianella, the} 
stem is so short that the leaves appear to arise 
from the root. Some stems lie along the ground 
as in the iris; others are completely under| 
ground, The latter give off leaf-buds which ap- 
pear above ground. ‘The banana has an under- 
ground stem pushing out shoots which form tem- 
porary aerial stems or branches; so have also) 
the asparagus, the bamboo, ginger, arrow-root, 
and some rushes. Many subterranean stems are 
called, in common language, roots, from which, 
however, they are distinguished by the leaf-buds 
which spring from them. ‘Thus the potato is an| 
under-ground stem or branch giving off buds in| 
the form of eyes, The bulbs of lilies, tulips, cro- 
cuses, meadow-safiron, are in reality stems giving 
off buds, which are covered with scales, or modi- 
fied leaves. 

“Some stems die annually, others continue 
permanent, Of the permanent woody stems 
there are two marked kinds. One occurs in the 
trees of temperate climates generally, and is re- 
cognized on a transverse section, by the appear- 
ance of numerous woody circles with rays pass- | 
ing from the pith to the bark, which is separable. 
This is well seen in the common oak, where the | 
pith in the centre is composed of cells; the cir- 
cles of wood consist of woody fibres, and dotted 
or porous vessels ; cellular rays extend from the 
pith to the bark, which is partly fibrous and part- 
ly cellular.” 

“The woody tubes in cone-bearing trees, as 
fir, spruce, larch, cedar, cypress, araucaria, ex- 
hibit markings called discs, composed, as it were, 
of a circle and a dot in the centre. Sometimes 
these discs are in single rows; in others they are 
in double or tripple rows. When the rows are 
more than one, they are arranged in parallel se- 
ries, the discs being opposite to each other, as in 
firs, or alternate with each other, as in Araucaria 
and Altingia,.” 

_ “From the mode of growth in exogenous trees, 
it is obvious that we can ascertain the age of the 
tree by counting the number of woody circles. 
This calculation can be made with tolerable cor- 





| destroyed, the plant dies, 


|upwards, the trees are more or less pyramidal ;| 


‘illustration of an exogen. 
|pears to have grown abundantly in Lebanon, and 





reciness in trees of temperate and cold climates, 
where during the winter there is a marked inter- 


different circles are so blended as to make it diffi- 
cult to count them accurately. 

“The wood in the centre of exogens is often| 
altered in colour, by peculiar coloured woody | 
matter being deposited in the tubes, Thus the| 
heart-wood of the ebony tree is black, and that of | 
the oak deep brown, while that of the outer soft) 
wood is pale. ‘The latter is the part in which the) 
active processes of life go on ; and hence, if it is| 
A woody plant, such| 
as honey-suckle, or some Bauhinias of foreiga| 
countries, twining round the stems of such trees, | 
causes strangulation, in consequence of the mode| 
of their growth, by external addition ; and in pro-| 
cess of time, if the woody climber is sufficiently | 
strong, and does not break or yield, the vessels) 
of the soft wood are impeded in their growth, and| 
the tree will ultimately be destroyed. Sometimes| 
grooved sticks are formed in the same way in| 
Britain, by the twining of the honeysuckle round | 
neighbouring trees. 

“ Exogenous trees give a character to the land- 
scape of the countries in which they abound. | 
They have large trunks, which produce numerous 
branches, spreading in all directions. ‘The trunk | 
tapers as it ascends, and the branches become) 
thinned towards their extremities. ‘The mode in 
which the branches spread, and their comparative | 
lengths, give rise to differences in the contour of| 
exogenous trees. When the lower branches are 
largest, and they gradually diminish in length 


when the reverse takes place, they have an um- 
brella-like top. The Cedar of Lebanon—a tree) 
often referred to in. Scripture—will serve as an| 
In early times it ap-| 


to have formed its distinguishing feature. In| 
later times there has been a great diminution in| 
the number of cedars in Lebanon; so that, in 
1832, there were only seven remaining, most of | 
them apparently of a great age. The cedar is a} 
wide-spreading evergreen tree, from fifty to sixty 
feet high, with a large trunk, numerous large and | 
long branches, which extend in a horizontal man- 
ner, nearly at right angles from the trunk, and| 
with their evergreen leaves form a spacious shady 
covering. It is not liable to the attacks of climb- 
ing-plants. How beautifully does the prophet de-| 
scribe the character of the cedar, when he speaks 
of its high stature, its top among the thick boughs, | 
its multiplied boughs, its long branches, and its 
shadowing shroud.—(Ezek. xxxi. 3—7.) It was 
pre-eminently distinguised by its exalted growth. 
It is said in 1 Kings iv, 33, that Solomon ‘ spake | 
of trees, from the cedar-tree that is in Lebanon! 
(as being the most conspicuous and noble,) even | 
unto the hyssop which springeth out of the wall.’ 
It is also spoken of as ‘the glory of Lebanon’ 





cedar in Lebanon; in Numb. xxiv. 6, the people 
of God are likened by the wicked prophet to 
cedar-trees beside the waters; and in Ps, Ixxx. 8 
—1l1, Israel is spoken of as sending out her 
boughs like the goodly cedars. How well do 
these figures picture the believer’s growth in 
grace. He is like a goodly and excellent cedar 
(Song of Sol. v. 15), vigorous and evergreen, 
showing forth the power and glory of God, fixed 
in the Rock of Ages, whence are all his well- 
springs, which refresh and invigorate him even as 
a well of living waters and streams from Lebanon 
—(Song of Sol, iv. 15). 

‘*In Palms, and certain trees of warm climates, 
a stem of a totally different kind is seen. In 
them the increase of growth is by additions of 
woody and porous vessels towards the centre. 
The stem is at first entirely cellular, but in the 
progress of growth, bundles of vessels are formed 
among the cells. These gradually increase and 
distend the stem to a certain amount the first 
year. Next year new bundles are produced in- 
side the last, which increase the diameter still 
more, until at length by successive additions the 
stem is distended to the utmost. The outer por- 
tion becomes hard, so as sometimes to resist the 
blow of a hatchet, while the inner part is compa- 
ratively soft. ‘This woody growth has given rise 
to the name of inside growers or Endogens, ap- 
plied to plants having stems of this kind. The 
age of a palm may be ascertained by measuring 
its height, for it is found that the growth in an 
upward direction is pretty nearly uniform in each 
species, From the small increase in diameter, 
and the hardness of the exterior, a twining woody 
plant does not injure a palm-stem. When the 
tuft of leaves at the summit of a palm is com- 
pletely destroyed, the plant dies, because there is 
no provision for lateral buds, as in our trees, 
Williams the missionary relates, that in the South 
Sea Islands they destroy the coco-nut trees in this 
manner. 

“Palms give a marked and distinctive charac- 
ter to the vegetation of tropical regions, and their 
umbrageous foliage, particularly in the case of 
those with fan-shaped leaves, affords an excellent 
shelter from the sun’s rays.” 

“In Psalm xcii., 12, the Psalmist says, that 
‘the righteous shall flourish like the palm tree,’ 
To those who inhabited Palestine, the illustration 
would lead them to contemplate the straight and 
erect growth of the tree, its unbranched and un- 
encumbered stem, and the beauteous crown of 
leaves at its summit. It would also recal to their 
minds that the palm flourished in the desert, and 
that its presence there always indicated moisture, 
which enabled it to flourish amidst surrounding 
barrenness. In Exod. xv. 27, it is said that the 
children of Israel ‘came to Elim, where were 


ruption to growth, and thus a line of demarcation (Isa, xxxv, 2; Ix. 13); and the abundance of its|twelve wells of water, and threescore and ten 
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i 
palm trees,’ The believer’s growth, like that of| flowers—we follow a more useful and philosophi-|ly what is toturn up next. Our venerable friend, 
the palm, is internal and unseen by the world. /cal method, than by taking into account only one|old father Longlegs, is grown a complete cripple ; 
His age is determined by his nearness to heaven. | or two parts of the plant, as was done by Linnzeus | his six spindle shanks transformed into a set of 


His stature, as Solomon says, is like the palm. 
tree (Cant. vii. 7), and he grows up to the mea- 
sure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.—( Eph. 
iv. 13.) He grows in a bleak and barren wilder- 
ness, but he has sources of joy and of refreshing 
which the world knows not. The allurements of 
the world twine round him, and he is surrounded 


and the advocates of an artificial arrangement. 
(To be continued.) 


One 


From the Leisure Hour. 


THE FIRM OF SPINNERS & CO. 
It is the middle of October ; the days are short- 


by trials and temptations, but they do not impede|er than the nights, and admonitory symptoms of 
his growth. He towers above all, pointing hea-| approaching winter are perceptible in the chilly 
venward, Linneeus called the palms the princes|atmosphere. In our little suburban garden, 
of the vegetable kingdom. So the believer, as a/ things have within the last few weeks assumed a 
prince, has power with God and prevails through| new appearance ; the flowerets are dying or dead, 
his living head—(Gen. xxxii. 28.) ‘The palm,|and the walks are covered with brown leaves, 
which used to be a frequent tree in Palestine, is|sodden with the showers of day-time and the 
now said to be rare. Like the righteous, it has|dews of night. With the exception of one lag- 
been rooted out, and is, as it were, a small rem-| gard nasturtium, which droops its head abashed, 
nant in a land where once it flourished in beauty | like a tardy guest arrived after the feast is over, 
and vigour. The clusters of fruit which palms|not a single blossom is to be seen worth looking 
produce when old, and the fatty oils which they|at. ‘The starry chrysanthemum has not yet con- 
supply, may be referred to in the statement that| descended to come forth; she waits until the night 
the righteous ‘shall still bring forth fruit in old|of winter shall have set in, when she will shine 








unmanageable crutches, upon which he hobbles 
with a most ungenteel gait when his failing wings 
can no longer support him intheair. As for the 
rabble of gnats and house-flies and such small 
deer, having made no sort of provision for the 
winter which they feel coming upon them, their 
hearts are dying within them, and they are com. 
pletely at their wits’ end. Now, then, the Spin- 
ners, like prudent managers, ‘* come out strong.” 
They step forth in the shape of an armed inter. 
vention, to settle the affairs of embarrassed gen. 
tlemen who have got into difficulties through want 
of prudence during the ** long vacation.” They 
issue their capias ad respondendum in the appro- 
priate form of an invisible net; and no sooner 
does the suit thus commenced result in a habeas 
corpus, than—how unlike the torturing progress 
of human litigation—there is an end of the case 
at once—habeas corpus being the consummation 
of all processes in the Spinners’ court of law. 
Before taking a nearer glance at the doings of 


age; they shall be fat and flourishing.’—(Ps.| alone, A few cloudy and rainy days have pre-|the formidable and ferocious fraternity of spiders, 


xcii. 14.) 

“ Another conspicuous permanent stem is that 
which occurs in ferns, especially in the tree-ferns 
of New Zealand, as well as of warm countries, 
In these plants the stem is uniform in its diame- 
ter, hollow, and marked on the outside by the 
scars of the leaves. ‘The stem increases by addi- 
tions to the summit, and hence the plants are call- 
ed summit-growers or acrogens. ‘The stem is, in 
fact, formed of the bases of the leaves, which 
carry up the growing point with them, and the 
elegant clusters of feathery leaves hang from the 
top.... Ferns characterize mild and moist cli- 
mates, and they give a peculiar feature to the| 
landscape of New Zcaland. At former epochs of| 
the earth’s history, they appear to have constituted 
a large part of its vegetation. 

“ We have thus seen the structure of the three 
marked forms of permanent woody stems, which 
are met with in the vegetable world:—1, Exoge- 
nous or outside-growers, consisting of pith, con- 
centric circles of wood, which increase by addi- 
tions on the outside, separable bark, and rays 
connecting pith and bark ; exemplified in the for- 
rest trees of Britain. 2, Endogenous or inside- 
growers, consisting of a mass of cellular tissue 
with bundles of woody and other vessels scattered 
irregularly through the tissue, increasing by addi- 
tions inside ; exemplified in palms. 3, Acroge- 
nous or summit-growers, formed by the bases of 
the leaves which carry up the growing point, | 
additions being always made to the summit, | 
bundles of vessels irregular; exemplified in tree- 
ferns. 

‘“‘ We have already seen, that the plants of the| 
globe may be divided into three great classes by 
the nature of their embryo, viz. :—into Dicotyle- 
donous, having two seed lobes, monocotyledo- 
nous, having one, and acotyledonous, having 
none. These divisions correspond to those found- 
ed on the structure and development of the stem. 
Thus dicotyledons have exogenous stems, mono- 
cotyledons have endogenous stems, and acotyle- 
dons have acrogenous stems. Here we see a 
natural division of the flora of the world, and we 
perceive part of that wonderful plan which it has 
pleased the Creator to adopt in the formation of 
the plants with which He has clothed the globe. 
Uniting plants by affinities, such as those now 
stated, is following what is called a natural sys- 
tem in botany. By associating plants which 
agree in all essential points—as, for instance, in 


vented our usual morning “ turn in the garden,” 
and we are struck with the remarkable change 
that has taken place. Yet it is one which we 
have often noticed as regularly occurring at this 
time of the year—not the falling of the leaves, 
the withering of the flowers, and such-like autum- 
nal manifestations—we do not refer to these, but 
to a phenomenon invariably accompanying them, 
though much less generally observed. ‘To de- 
scribe the change we refer to in a few words— 
our little floral paradise is suddenly transformed 
into the manufactory, or rather the slaughterhouse 
of the firm of Spinners & Co, These long-legged 
gentry, commonly known as garden spinners, 
have taken possession of it em masse, and with a 
grand and manifold display of geometric talent, 
have hung out their all but invisible banners in 
every direction, From every bush and herb and 
withering flower; from every projecting twig of 
the vine, where the small black grapes are ripen- 
ing slowly, to perish by the first frost ere they 
are worth the gathering; from every creeper on 
the wall, and every dry stick stuck upright in the 
mould, there hangs a dew-fringed iris-coloured 
disk of net-work, brilliant this damp morning 
with all the hues of the rainbow; and each one 
guarded in the centre, or it may be in the cavity 
of a neighbouring leaf, which he has cabled up 
in the form of a cylinder, by a black, motionless, 
and big-bellied member of the Spinners’ Compa- 
ny. ‘The insects have had it all their own way 
in the garden during the long summer months, 
and now the spiders are taking their turn, There 
is, however, no necessity for attributing to the 
tribe of spinners the virtue of abstinence during 
the hot months. ‘They are an industrious frater- 
nity, and they have done as much business as 
they could, But now is their especial business 
season ; they always rejoice in an influx of cus- 
tom just as the watering-places go out of fashion, 
and comfortable people begin to pack themselves 
up for the winter. They live by carrying on 


that of a cunning general who defers his grand 
attack until the foe is already weakened by fam- 
ine or adverse circumstances. In October, Mr. 
Moth is as drowsy as a glutton after dinner, and 
as feeble as a medical patient under a dose of 
|morphia. Mr. Bluebottle, too, is in a state of 
lackadaisical bewilderment, and spends half the 





the structure of their seeds, stems, leaves, and 


\ 


war against the insect races, and their strategy is| 





it may be as well to look for a moment at the ap- 
paratus with which they are provided to ensnare 
their winged victims, Everybody is familiar with 
the appearance of the spiders’ web; but everybody 
is not aware that, though composed of threads so 
minute as to be almost invisible, and singly bare- 
ly visible to the touch, yet each of these threads 
is a combination of as many or more strands as 
go to the composition of the strongest ship’s ca- 
ble. ‘The spider’s spinning apparatus is situated 
in the lower part of the abdomen, and consists of 
four minute barrel shaped spinnarets, and, be- 
neath them, a pair of jointed feeler-like append- 
ages. The extremity of each of the two upper 
spinnarets is a flattened circumference, pierced 
with innumerable holes like a colander, through 
each of which a filament is drawn during the for- 
mation of a thread, ‘The construction of the two 
lower spinnarets is different; for although these 
are in like manner perforated with numerous 
apertures resembling those in the upper ones, 
they are also provided with prominent tubes, from 
each of which a thread is likewise furnished, 
Within the body of the spider are a number of 
bags filled with liquid silk, which at the pleasure 
of the insect can be made to exude through the 
orifices above described. When, therefore, the 
creature wishes to form a rope, it simply applies 
the ends of its spinnarets to a fixed object, and 
drawing a filament of fluid silk through every 
pore, its line of course consists of so many threads 
as there are holes in the perforated plates of its 
four barrel-like colanders. The spider is further 
capable of spinning ropes of different qualities, It 
has been ascertained that the spiral lines of the 
garden-spinner’s net are both highly adhesive and 
elastic, while the radii and the boundary line are 
inadhesive and but slightly elastic. A little re- 
flection will suggest the reason why the spider 
has been provided with a rope of such complex 
construction, while in the case of other insects a 
single thread drawn from the orifice of a single 
tube, is sufficient for all the required purposes, 
The silk, it must be remembered, is in a fluid 
state in the body of either insect. The slow- 
moving caterpillar, as it leisurely produces its 
silken cord, gives time enough for the fluid of 
which it is formed to harden by degrees, as it 
issues by instalments from the labial pipe; but 
the habits of the spider require a very different 


day on the sunny side of a wall, rubbing his nose| mode of proceeding, as its line must be instantly 
with his criss-crossed feelers, feeling in all his|converted from a fluid into a strong rope, or it 
pockets with all his legs, and wondering apparent- | would be of no use to bind the captive prey. It 
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is for this reason, doubtless, that his rope is sub-|and ten in the morning; the slaughtering spinner 
divided into numerous filaments, so attenuated|has ensnared and subdued his victim, and has 
as we have seen them to be, that no time is lost |settled himself down to the enjoyment of a feast 
in the drying, and that they at once harden into| which will endure the best part of the live-long 
The feet | day. 
of the spider are constructed upon a plan singu-|in the afternoon, it is ten to one but you find him 
Each foot is/|still sucking away at the shrunken and exhausted 
armed with strong horny claws furnished along |carcase. 


solidity ready for immediate service. 
larly suitable to his circumstances. 


their under surface with bent teeth, 


pend himself by an almost invisible line, which he 
can coil up or let out at pleasure, with a readi 
ness and facility perfectly marvellous to witness. 

We will now, with the reader’s permission, re- 
turn to our friends in the garden, and see what 


By means | longer of any use to the spider, he will sever the 
of this apparatus he is able to dispose of his rope|confining threads, and the first breath of wind 
as it issues from the spinnarets; and also to sus-|that blows will clear his web of the empty shell. 


If you come again at four or five o’clock 


So soon as it is drained dry, and no 





(Conclusion next week.) 





Two Armies—Muskets and Spades. 
The New York Economist, in an article upon 


they are about. Here is a fine portly spinner, |the army of the United States, makes a startling 
with a back of Vandyke-brown, varied with gray | contrast between the use of muskets and of spades ; 


and bright yellow spots; he hangs “ quiet as a 
stone” in the centre of his broad net, suspended 
mainly by his front pair of legs, as you can see 
by the extra tension of the elastic cross-bars upon 
which he bears the most of his weight. You see 
as we touch with this straw the outer bounding 
line and the long ropes more than a yard in 
length, which strengthen the whole fabric, and 
fasten it to the wall on one side and the rose-tree 
on the other, that we do not disturb him; at least, 
he takes no notice. Observe, too, that the straw 
comes readily away from these straight lines; 
you may touch any of the radii in any part with- 
out injuring the web; but if we touch either of the 
spiral lines, it adheres to the straw, and the web is 
rent in withdrawing it. There! the experiment 
has disturbed the spinner ; he apprehends danger, 
and is making off; he is not, however, much 
frightened, and merely shelters himself in the 
cavity of a curled leaf until we shall have passed 
on, when he will come back again. 

But come this way! here we are just in time 
to witness a battle-royal, but it will be one of 
cunning and confidence against rashness and de- 
spair. An over-gorged flesh-fly is caught by the 
shoulder of one wing in the viscid and elastic 
web which a crafiy spinner has carried, by the 
aid of a projecting twig, above the level of the 
garden wall. He is thrashing away with all his 
might, agitating the vine-leaves to which the net 
is fastened, and has already rent away several 
square inches of the snare, Master Spinner, 
however, is darting round him in every direction, 
with the rapidity of an arrow, and with an agility | 
of which you would not have thought his heavy | 
body capable. Now the thrashing nvise is hush- | 
ed ; that frantic wing which occasioned it is bound | 
down with a dozen invisible threads strong as 
death, and veritable bands of fate to the luckless 
captive. Still he does not give it up, but struggles| 
manfully with his legs and with convulsive throes 
of his body, that threaten to shake the web to 
pieces. Mr. Spinner now runs to the other side 
of his net, and confronts the kicking legs. He 
knows well enough what to do with them. A 
few turns backwards and forwards, and the re- 
calcitrant members .are fixed as firmly in the 
stocks as if a parish beadle had been employed | 
for the purpose. ‘The struggles of the poor cap- 
tive are reduced now to a series of agonizing| 
throes and heavings with his body, expressive of 
the horrible anticipation of his fast-impending fate. 
The executioner, however, soon relieves him from 
his despairing agonies, Placing himself face to 
face with the pinioned victim, and in a manner 
embracing him, as it were, with his fatal arms, 
he plunges the sharp fangs of his murderous 





mouth into his breast, and sucks the lile-blood 
!rom his quivering body. But all, be it remark- 
ed, is by no means over: it is now between nine 
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one used by government, and the other by a great 
railroad company, 


The United States army numbers about 10,000 
men, and they cost the country, last year, $8,- 
225,246, for pay, subsistence, clothing, &c.— 
That is to say, $820 per man, or, if we deduct 
the militia expenses, $300 per man. It would 
puzzle any one to tell of what service were those 
men, living uselessly in barracks and old forts, 
eating three meals per day, and turning out occa- 
sionally to touch their caps to their officers, 

The Illinois Central Railroad army numbers 
10,000 men also, and they receive from the com- 
pany $3,700,000 per annum, in return for which| 
they labour ten hours per day upon a work that 
gradually stretches itself through the most fertile 
plains, connecting the great lakes with the Ohio 
and Mississippi rivers, and ultimately with the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

The relative advantages of these two armies to} 
society present an interesting matter for study, 
and are graphically sketched by the New York 
Post. 

The prospective building of the great Central 
Railroad of Illinois alone, has added to the wealth 
of that State, in the appropriation of real lands, 
the sum of forty millions, within a strip of but 
twelve miles in width, and the actual construction 
of the road will bring to a ready market millions| 
of acres of land now owned by the General Gov-| 
ernment, which, were the road not constructed, 
would be waste for years to come. The Federal 
Government employs ten thousand men, at an 
expense of eight millions of dollars, to carry mus- 
kets. The Central Railroad Company, employ- 
ing ten thousand men at less than four millions, | 
confers a vast property on the State, upon the 
Federal Government, and upon thousands of far- 
mers, Year afier year, the Government spends 
millions of dollars, effecting, and resulting in 
nothing but the turning loose of superannuated 
soldiers, made paupers by a life of idleness, to 
prey upon the industrious the remainder of their 
existence, 

The Illinois Company, by three years’ expen- 
ditures, establishes 700 miles of rails through 
prolific farms, many of them owned by the per- 
sons whom they employed to build the road—men 
of industry, vigour, wealth, and intelligence. The | 
United States, in thirty years, have spent $300,.- 
000,000, enough to build a double track to the 
Pacific, and they have nothing to show for the 
money, but some old forts, guns, tattered uniforms, | 
and demoralized veterans. 





The biographer of Bishop Usher says: ‘* The 
year before this learned and holy primate and 
archbishop died, ] went to him and earnestly de- 
sired him to give me in writing his apprehensions 





|fulness in the militant church. 


concerning justification and sanctification by 
Christ ; of which he would willingly have excused 
himself, by declaring his intention of not writing 
any more ; adding, that if he did write, it should 
not exceed above a sheet or two. He, coming to 
town some time afier, was pleased to give me a 
visit at my house, where I failed not to challenge 
the benefit of the promise he had made me. He 
replied that he had not writ, and yet he could not 
charge himself with any breach of promise ; ‘ for, 
(said he,) I did begin to write; but when I came 
to write of sanctification, that is, of the new crea- 
ture, which God formeth by his Spirit in every 
soul that he doth truly regenerate, | found so 
little of it wrought in myself, that | could speak 
of it only as parrots, by rote, and without the 
knowledge and understanding of what I might 
have expressed, and therefore, [ durst not presume 
to proceed any further upon it ;’ and when I seem- 
ed to be amazed to hear such a humble confession 
from so great and experienced a Christian, he 
added, ‘1 must tell you, we do not well under- 
stand what sanctification and the new creature 
are—it is no less than for a man to be brought 
into an entire resignation of his will to the will 
of God, and to live in the offering up of his soul 
continually in the flames of divine love, as a 
whole burnt-offering to Christ: and how litle 
(says he) are many of those who profess Christi- 
anity, experimentally acquainted with this work 
in their soul!’ By this discourse | conceived he 
had very excellently and clearly discovered to 
me that part of sanctification of which he was 
unwilling to write.” 
ee 
For ‘* The Friend.” 


A FAMILY OF PAITH. 


OR A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF SAMUEL WATSON, HIS 
WIFE, AND SOME OF THEIR CHILDREN. 
(Continued from page 92.) 


Mercy Watson, daughter of Samuel, was born 
the 7th day of the Filth month, 1670. She was 
mercifully visited in early life, and through sub- 
mission to the Lord’s will, was qualified for use- 
She received a 

it in the ministry whilst young in years, and 
travelled considerably before her marriage, la- 
bouring faithfully and zealously in the Lord’s 
work, Her bodily constitution was weak, yet 
through her earnestness in her Master’s service, 
she seemed sometimes quite strong. Her labours, 
no doubt, were at times more than her feeble 
frame could well bear, yet she persevered in love, 


| being concerned in spirit for the good of all man- 


kind, and for the prosperity of the blessed Truth. 
She had no desire to lengthen her natural life, by 
shrinking from the measure of service which her 
Master called her to perform, 

She married Elihu Johnson, of Manchester, to 
whom she was a loving wile. ‘Towards the close 
of 1704, being taken ill, she desired the Lord to 
give her patience to undergo what might be suf- 
ered to come upon her. Her sickness soon after 
abated for a time, but returned again with increas- 
ed violence, She was now made sensible that 
her end was approaching, and to her it seemed 
desirable. ‘The Lord fuvoured her with his sus- 
taining presence, and made her sick bed, notwith- 
standing the pains of her afflicted tabernacle, very 
pleasant to her. Through this she was enabled 
to sing praises to the Lord, the giver of all good 
things. Many Friends visited her in her sick- 
ness, and they as well as her near relatives, were 
comforted in feeling the Lord’s presence with her, 
and in hearing her declare the goodness of God, 
and her willingness to leave the world. She de- 
clared she was not in love with the world, Near 
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her close she exclaimed, some of her friends be- 
ing present, “Happy are ye whose kingdom is 
not of this world, but of the Father—the Father's 
kingdom—your kingdom! Friends, love God 
better than all. Be faithful to the Lord every 
one. I could have been glad that the whole meet- 
ing had been here. Surely they will remember 
what I said the last meeting 1 opened my mouth 
among them,—‘to prize the precious time, not 
knowing how long they might have time, neither 
what exercises they have yet to meet withal.’ 
Now the time draws near that I shall go to an 
everlasting kingdom, where all sorrow, tears, and 
sighing, shall be done away. Glory! glory in 
the highest, to the Lord, my God, who hath been 
with me, and borne up my head in time of great 
exercises. I have nothing to do but die.” Then 
she spoke to her husband, ‘‘Oh! my dear, I have 


the ill effects of such things many times. Dear 
friends, in your meetings for business upon Truth’s 
account, have your eye to the Lord,—wait to 
have your minds stayed upon him, and respect 
one another above yourselves for the Truth’s 
sake. Wait thus upon the Lord, [for him] to 
work in you, and for you, and to open your 
mouths to speak a word in season, Reason not, 
but give up freely to act and speak for Truth, 
whether you be young or old. Not in high-mind- 
edness, but in true fear before the Lord, I must 
tell you, the humble and those that abase them- 
selves, the Lord will exalt, but the high-minded, 
and those of an exalted spirit, he will abase and 
humble, making them know he is God, and will 
be bowed to by every high spirit. Therefore, 
dear friends, let the Truth have the reign in you, 
to govern your words, though never so few, that 


in the time of my health desired to live with the| they may be rightly seasoned with grace, that so 


Lord, and to be faithful to him, and now I see | 
have nothing to spare, What will 
those who live a careless life, and do not make a 
right use of their precious time.” 


you may edify one another. Suffer no unruly 


become of|spirit to appear in your meetings, neither in old 


nor young, but stand in the counsel of God, and 
he will give you a word in due season to stop the 


Whilst speaking she was evidently filled with) mouths of all gainsayers of the blessed Truth, 


the love of God, and those present were made 
sweetly sensible thereof. She said, “I am so 
filled with God’s love, I shall never be emptied 
again.” She expressed a longing desire to be 
released, yet wailed patiently the coming of her 
dear Saviour to deliver her. 
added, “My dear children! I have prayed for 
them, who are near and dear to me, but now || 
can leave them freely, and commit them into the| 
hand of my God.” Then addressing her hus- 
band, and those by her bed, she said, “I must 
part with you all, and I will bid you all farewell. | 
The Lord bless you all, and keep you all, in all| 
the exercises that will come upon you. I believe} 
the Lord will be with you, as you have an eye to 


and enable you to do the work you are called to 
in your day. Thus the Lord will bless, and more 
and more prosper his work in you, to your com- 
fort and his eternal praise, to whom ad is due. 
[ can tell you, it will be well for you to be faith- 


She afierwards| {ul to the Lord, when you come to a dying bed, 


as now 1 am. I feel peace and true consolation 
with the Lord, and my love herein dearly salutes 
you, and bids you all farewell.” 

A little before her close, having had some re- 
freshing sleep, she said on waking, * Now, [ am 
very sensible I must soon go to my joy, that will 
last forever.” ‘ Farewell, my dear husband, now 
I shall be well in a little while.” Then address- 
ing all about her, she said, **Oh! the Lord is the 


him.” ‘Have nothing to do with those of ill} best Master you can serve while you live, for he 


spirits,—but keep to God, and he will give you 
power over them.” 

She was much grieved that any who made 
profession of the Truth, should be light and airy, 
out of the savour of it. She said, “A day of 
trial will come upon them.” 

Once whilst lying in a quiet frame of mind, | 
she said, ** The sooner a period is put to this life, 
the sooner I shall go to my everlasting comfort.” 
One, probably not a Friend, wishing her a “ good | 
night,” she answered, “I shall have a good night, | 
let it be how it will. Blessed and praised be the 
name of the Lord, I am full of his goodness.” | 
She said there was a great difference between her 
feeling then, and when some of her sick fits were 
on her. She was now free from sickness and 
had great comfort, but there was little comfort in 


will reward you in your afflictions, as he rewards 
me. He is a fountain set open for me in a full 
manner in my affliction. Glory! glory! praise! 
praises, to his eternal name! I will praise him 
whilst [ have breath in my nostrils, He has 
been a merciful God to me, and has helped me 
over many things,—and has blotted out my sins, 
and will remember them no more. Oh! praise, 
honour and glory to him forevermore. And now 
into thy hand I commit my dear husband and 
children, whom thou hast bestowed upon me, and 
will take me from. Bless and preserve them unto 
the end.” She was then drawn forth in supplica- 
tion for all, afier which, she said, ‘I love all, and 
God above all, for what he hath done for me.” 
On inquiring the hour of the day, she was told 
it was about four in the morning. She said, ‘| 


the sickness, “ only,” she added, “I think it is|shall surely be gone in a few hours to my ever- 


doing the work and hastening me to my everlast- 
ing joy.” 

‘Two days before she died, she felt a concern 
to dictate a few words of counsel and advice to 
Friends, which she desired might be spread among 
them after her decease. 

*‘ Dear Friends, both old and young, wherever 
these may come,—my soul salutes you daily, de- 


siring the welfare of your bodies and souls. 1) 


have, in my measure, laboured among you in 
many places for the prosperity of Truth, and the 
good of souls, and now | shall be taken away. | 
find a great concern upon me to Jeave as advice 
and tender caution to you all, that you keep near 
the Truth and love it, seeking its honour above 
all things. Dear Friends, love one another. As 

ou have an eye to Truth, and seek its honour 
before your own, your love will flow one unto 
another, and whispering, backbiting, and tale- 
bearing, will be removed from you. I have seen 


lasting rest.” She then after requesting her 
dear love given to Friends, composed herself to 
| wait her final change, desiring that all about her 
|might be still. She slept a little, and on arous- 
‘ing, said, “ Let us praise the Lord once more, 
We will love him above all. Glory, praise, and 
eternal renown to his most worthy name ; He hath 
filled my heart, and is near to crown my soul, I 
would not live if I might [have the choice] to 
|have the whole world. Oh! thou, the Lord, art 
‘better than all, My soul magnifies thee.” ‘To 
her husband she then said, ‘‘ ‘I'he Lord united us 
in his own love together, and in his love he will 
part us. I was always satisfied before, and since, 
| that the Lord’s hand brought us together.” 

| Several Friends coming to visit her, she ex- 
/horted them to be faithful to what God had made 
known to them.” Her words and the power 
| which attended them, much tendered the hearts of 








who was then over eighty years of age, and lived 
forty miles off, to be at her burial, he came whilst 
she was still able to converse with him. She told 
him how good the Lord had been to her in her ill. 
ness, and added, * If it had not been for the hope 
of glory which is to come, I had fainted. Now 
Lord, when thou pleasest to remove me, I ain 
content.” She gave good counsel to a young 
woman who had come to see her, and then again 
dozed. Her husband seeing her awake, asked 
her if she would drink anything; she said, «| 
have had a full draught of the goodness of God; 
[ did not so much as think of cordials.” She 
then broke forth into praises to the Lord for hig 
goodness, and the enjoyment of his presence 
which she had_ been permitted to feel; she then 
added, ‘* My troubles in a little time will be over, 
and [ shall be at rest and peace with my God, 
where I shall praise him forever. Methinks in a 
vision I have seen my dear mother and sisters, in 
shining garments, where [ shall be soon. He is 
a great and mighty King that | am to go to. Oh! 
live so, that you that stay a little behind may 
come afier,” 

Asking her husband to “ come near,” she kiss. 
ed him, and bid him farewell. Then feeling the 
parting moment was indeed near, she said, “ Let 
us bid farewell again.” She then passed away 
as if falling asleep, the 14th day of the Twelfth 
month, 1704, being in her thirty-fourth year. 


(To be concluded.) 


—— 


Selected. 


THE CROP OF ACORNS. 
BY LYDIA H, SIGOURNEY. 


There came a man in days of old, 
To hire a piece of land for gold, 
And urged his suit in accents meek, 
“ One crop alone is all I seek ;” 
That harvest o’er, my claim I yield, 
And to its lord resign the field. 


The owner some misgivings felt, 
And coldly with the stranger dealt, 
But found his last objection fail, 
And honied eloquence prevail. 

So took the proffered price in hand, 
And for one crop leased out the land. 


The wily tenant sneered with pride, 

And sowed the spot with acorns wide ; 

And first like tiny shoots they grew, 

Then broad and wide their branches threw; 
But long before these oaks sublime, 
Aspiring, reached their forest prime, 

The cheated landlord mouldering lay, 
Forgotten with his kindred clay. 


Oh ye, whose years unfolding fair, 

Are fresh with youth, and free from care, 
Should vice or indolence desire 

The garden of your souls to hire, 

No parley hold—reject the suit, 

Nor let one seed the soil polute. 


My child, their first approach beware ; 
With firmness break the insidious snare, 
Lest, as the acorns grew and throve 
Into a sun excluding grove, 

Thy sins a dark o’ershadowing tree, 
Shut out the light of heaven from thee. 


eel 


SONNET. 
Glad sight, wherever new with old, 
Is joined through some dear homeborn tie ; 
The life of all that we behold 
Depends upon that mystery. 
Vain is the glory of the sky, 
The beauty vain of field and grove, 
Unless, while with admiring eye 
We gaze, we learn to love. 
WorpswortH. 
ep 


“The benevolence of an humble mind, may be 


tbose she spoke to. Having sent for her father,|compared to a rivulet in a meadow, which, though 
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it glides along unseen and without noise, refreshes 
and fertilizes the soil, leaving it to display the 
benefit received, by its increased verdure and 
fruitfulness.”—Dillwyn, 


(a 


A young man of high connections and great 
respectability was induced by some gay acquaint- 
ances to accompany them to a ball. Arrived at 
the scene of dissipation, the festive company pro- 
ceeded to their amusement. The music struck up, 
and he among the rest was highly delighted with 
the diversion. In the midst of their enjoyment, 
as though a messenger had been sent immediately 
from heaven, the clock struck one. That strik- 
ing passage of Dr. Young’s instantly rushed upon 
his mind :— 

“The bell strikes one—we take no note of time 
But from its loss :—to give it then a tongue 
Is wise in man. As if an angel spoke, 

I feel the solemn sound. If heard aright, 

It is the knell of my departed hours. 

Where are they? With the years beyond the flood. 
It is the signal that demands despatch. 

How much is to be done! My hopes and fears 
Start up alarmed, and o’er life’s narrow verge, 

Look down—on what? A fathomless abyss, 

A dread eternity, how surely mine!” 


Conviction seized the youth: alarmed and terri- 
fied, he left the dissipated throng, and retired to 
his closet; his subsequent conduct bearing testi- 
mony to a substantial change of heart.— Selected, 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
Review of the Weather for Eleventh Month, 1853, 


The meteorology of the month just closed was 
in no way remarkable, or different from what it 
usually is in the Eleventh month. This month 
has as usual wrought a great change in the ap- 
pearance of natural objects; and once more 


“The trees to the blast have surrendered their leaves, 
The beauties of summer have fled ; 

The warblers departed for sunnier climes, 
The herbage is withered and dead!” 


The medium temperature of the month was alittle 
higher than it usually is, and there was a good 
deal of damp, drizzly, foggy, and rainy weather, 
though the quantity of rain that fell was small. 
We had no snow here, or any severe storm dur- 
ing the month. A little hail mingled with the 
rain on the night of the 28th. In northern New 
York, Canada, &c., considerable snow has fallen. 
Some rain fell on five days; twelve more were 
cloudy, damp and drizzly, and the balance were 
clear, according to the common acceptation of the 
term. The wind was southerly a good deal of 
the month, which accounts for the large number 
of foggy and drizzly days. On ten mornings 
the mercury was at or below the freezing point, 
and nine days at mid-day it was above 60°, ‘The 
longest period of clear weather was from the even- 
ing of the 3rd till noon of the 8th ;—nearly five 
days. On the 24th, a great and sudden change 
of temperature took place. At noon of that day 
the mercury stood at 61°, when a strong north- 
west wind set in, and by 10 Pp, m. the temperature 
was only 25°—a change of 36° in eight or ten 
hours. By next morning it was still lower, and 
stood at 20°; this was the coldest morning of the 
month and quite wintry, At Montreal the mer- 
cury was down to zero. 

The medium temperature of the month was 
445°; for the Eleventh month last year, it was 
403°. Range of the thermometer from 20 on 
the 25th, to 71 on the 20th, or 51°. 
rain 1.856 inches: rain previous Eleventh month, 
6.222 inches, 


The mean temperature of the three autumn 
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months was 534°; being 2° higher than the pre- 
vious autumn, Amount of rain for the autumn 
was 11,645 inches, 


A. 
West-town B. S., Twelfth mo. Ist, 1853. 
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Communicated. 
The Moyamensing House of Industry. 


The Managers of “ The Philadelphia Society 
for the Employment and Instruction of the Poor,” 
were obliged to close their House of Industry 
three months ago, for want of funds te meet its cur- 
rent expenses, There are numerous homeless ap- 
plicants, principally women, without friends, seek- 
ing a shelter until employment can be obtained, 
now applying there ; as the inclement winter sea- 
son is now at hand. The Managers have opened 
the House for suffering cases; and appeal to 





friends who are blessed with abundance, to assist | 
them to defray the expense of temporary shelter 


and employment of the destitute, without respect 
to colour. 
Friends in the country blessed by a bountiful 


Creator with enough and to spare, would find this | 


Institution a good depository for potatoes, turnips, 
beans, and other vegetables ; corn meal, salt meat, 
or any food suitable to feed the hungry ap- 
plicants, will be as acceptable there as money, 
Cast-off clothing, shoes, &c., have been found 


very useful in rigging up many who come almost | 


naked for relief. Materials for carpet-rags are 


acceptable, to employ the aged poor in cutting| 


and sewing them. Contributions may be sent to 
The Moyamensing House of Industry, on Catha- 
rine street above Seventh street, or a note address- 
ed to the Matron there, or to Wistar Morris, 
Treasurer, south-east corner of Third and Walnut 
streets, Philadelphia, they might be sent for. 

This Institution receives the destitute poor, 
having them and their clothing washed, and they 
employed in the House, until situations are ob- 
tained, or they otherwise disposed of, 


those having sewing to do, particularly coarse 





unable to pay, without charge, to encourage 
cleanliness. ‘This department is used principally 
by coloured people, although free to all. The 
coloured children in the large “* Ragged school” 
held in the House, are bathed weekly, which is 
believed to conduce to their health, 

A dispensary (now closed) is connected with 
the Institution, but will be opened to administer 
medicine and medical advice gratuitously to the 
poor, as soon as there are funds received to meet 
the expense thereof. 

We would invite all who can, to visit the 
House, and not merely take our word for its use- 
fulness, H, 

Philad., Eleventh mo. 26th, 1853. 


——— 


Vineyards let out to Husbandmen, 


“There was a certain householder who planted 
a vineyard, and hedged it round about, an: digged 
a winepress in it, and built a tower and let it out 
to husbandmen, and went into a far country. 
And when the time of the fruit drew near, he seat 
his servants to the husbandmen, that they might 
receive the fruits of it.”—Matt. xxi. 33, 34. 

On leaving Neufchatel, for a journey through 
Italy, we had the company of a pious young wo- 
man, a native Swiss, whose acquaintance we had 
made during a short sojourn at the above-men- 
tioned place, and as she was travelling the same 
way for a short distance, it gave us pleasure to 
offer her a seat in our carriage. Our road wind- 
ing on the banks of the transparent lake of Neuf- 
chatel led us under the richly clad vine hills; and 
the grapes hanging in ripened clusters on the 
branches, by the wayside, added greatly to the 
beauty of the scene. The Swiss are amiable in 
their character, and simple in their dress; and 
some of the more pious among them remarkably 
affectionate and pleasing in their manners; with 
agreeable company and a sunny morning, a few 
hours travel were spent to mutual edification. 

A remark on the luxuriant fruit by which we 
were surrounded, unexpectedly drew from our in- 
telligent companion a description of the culture of 
the vine, and the management of the vineyards, 
which afforded a literal illustration of the above 
scripture passage. 

“These extensive vineyards,” she observed, 
‘‘which we see around us, belong to large pro- 
prietors, who plant and fence the vines, provide 
winepresses for crushing the grapes, &c., and then 
let out the vineyards to husbandmen, and retire 
to their own residences, often at considerable dis- 
tances. The labourers have the sole care of 
these grounds during the year, and it is their bu- 


|siness to prune and dig about the vines; also at 


the time of vintage, to make ready the wine for 
sale ; once in the year the proprietors of the vine- 
gards come to receive the fruits, when the mana- 
gers of the vines, have for their wages, a certain 
portion of the produce, which they claim as their 
own ; but when any neglect or dishonesty is proved 
against the husbandman, the master of the vine- 
yard refuses to give him that portion to which he 
would have been entitled had he dealt justly. 
By this we may well understand these words of 


jour Saviour, ‘lf ye have not been faithful in that 
Friends wanting domestics, will please apply | which is another man’s, who shall give you that 
there, or send their address to the Matron; and| which is your own ?—(Luke xvi, 12.) 


It is evident that our holy Redeemer made allu- 


work, as bags, comfortables, and quilting, or|sion to the customs of these countries where his 
wishing to purchase coarse shirts, &c., suitable blessed feet trod, while putting forth his impres- 


for labouring people, will aid the Institution, by | sive parables, 


having their work done or purchasing there, 


‘The spiritual instruction conveyed 


|to us, under the figure of the husbandman and the 


Warm and cold baths are furnished gratuitous. | steward is very forcible ; that if we do not throu sh 
ly to the inmates, and at a very low cost to the|the grace of God, faithfully occupy and improv: 
outside poor, if they can afford to pay ; and when/|the gifts and talents which he has bestowed upon 
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us, we shall run the risk of having that taken) causes which induced Friends to discontinue the | 343 injured ; the ratio being 1 killed in 527, and 


away, which has been intrusted to us, and thus|practice of holding meetings at the time of|1 injured in 1058, 


Jose the means of acquiring more. 

In the literal meaning of this parable, the church | 
of God is represented as a vineyard; planted, 
hedged round, and furnished with every means 
for an advantageous management and improve- 
ment, and {et out to the people of the Jewish na- 
tion, as husbandmen ; to whom were committed 
the many and various privileges of the first visible 
church, * When the time of fruit drew near,’ God 
the great householder, sent his servants, the pro- 
phets, to receive that which was his due: the re- 
beHious Jews would not hear. ‘They killed the 
prophets, and stoned those that were sent unto 
them.’ 

Afterwards came John the Baptist preaching 
the kingdom of heaven as being at hand; him 
they beheaded. At length, God sent his only 
Son ; him they crucified! In the just treatment 
of these wicked husbandmen, is set forth the con- 
dign punishment which awaited the Jewish na- 
tion ; seeing they rejected Christ, their religious | 
privileges were taken from them and given to the |. 
Gentiles, who were to be called in and made par- 
takers of life and salvation. 

What is here spoken against the Jews ought to 
serve as a watning to us, who have much greater | 
privileges, under the gospel dispensation, ‘ Because | 
of unbelief they were broken off, and thou stand- 
est by faith. Be not high-minded, but fear.’ 


THE VINEYARD. 


Where is the Vineyard by the Lord prepared? 
And, through his grace, to numerous servants shared? 
The hedge around, the wine-press, and the tower, 
Emblems of heavenly love’s preserving power. 
Ah, is it not His church—composed of all 

Who hear, and who obey His sacred call? 

But there are still who, faithless to their trust, 
Refuse to labour—selfish and unjust: 

Who, like these husbandmen, disown their Lord, 
And will not listen to His sacred word. 
Ungrateful for the mercies freely given, 

Madly reject the choicest gift of heaven. 

What more could love—eternal love! have done, 
Than grant the blessing of His glorious Son, 

To guide our steps through life’s uncertain span, 
To suffer, and to die, for fallen man? 

What shall we render at His sacred throne? 

A heart that seeks to live to God alone! 


[ Yeardley’s Eastern Customs, 


—<> 


For ‘** The Friend.” 
Holding Meetings at time of Burials. 


The following extract has been sent to us by a 
Friend, who says in a note accompanying it, * It 
refers to a former custom among Friends of hold- 
ing meetings in the mecting-houses previous to 
interments, 

“This custom has fallen into disuse, possibly 
within the memory of some now living, and if the 


editor could give an account of the views and rea. | 


sons of Friends, that induced them to discontinue 
the custom, it might be interesting to some readers, 

“ Such occurrences serve as landmarks to show 
us the simplicity of some ancient Friends, and 
may give occasion for reflection as to the motives | 
that have made us prefer mahogany and walnut, 
to pine and lynn, and led us to the use of flannels, 
&c., that are more proper for the living than the 
dead. 

‘Some would no doubt ridicule the whole 
affair as a crazy whimsey ; but it appears to me 
calculated, in a practical way, to mark how much 


waste and extravagance is often found at inter- | 


ments, 
“Twelfth mo. 2d, 1853.” 


Perhaps some one of our readers will furnish for | 
our Journal the information desired, relative to the | 


burials. —E2d, of * The Friend.” 


|Our friend David Cooper’s directions respecting 
his interment. 

“ Dear Children,—I have thought it my duty 
while living to show forth an example of simpli- 
city and plainness, becoming the religious profes- 
sion | made: and am desirous this example may 
go with me to the grave: to which end I now 
direct that my coffin be made in the manner they 
were in the days of simplicity and virtue when | 
was a youth, flat, and of pine or lynn boards; 
and the expense this may save, I direct my exe- 
cutors to give to some poor person in the neigh- 
bourhood, which will do more good than to moul- 
der in the earth; for the folly and vanity of man 
never appears more idle and inexcusable, than in 
showing an emulation and fondness for pomp and 
show at funerals ; when the most humbling object 
of mortality and dissolution is before their eyes, 
jand ought to impress the survivors with the most 
|solemn and awful sense of the state of uncertainty 
in which themselves exist, and how fast they are 
also hastening to the grave ;—and if Friends see 
cause to have a meeting at the time of my burial 
let this poor body be first covered in the earth ; 
as the contrary practice mostly arises from a de- 
sire in the relatives to have that mark of distinc- 
tion and respect shown to the deceased, and hath 
other exceptions in my view; and at the grave, if 
you are easy with it, this may be read.—And| 
you my friends and neighbours who are now as- 
sembled to perform the last kind office to a fellow 
creature, may the opportunity be improved, and | 
inspire a deep reflection of what importance it is 
to die the death of the righteous, and make an 
end like unto theirs ; for such as die in their sins, 
we are assured where Christ is gone they cannot | 
come, When you hear this, every hard thought 
will be silenced; you will not suspect me of de- 
ceit, or other views in penning it, but your good 
[t is that singly I covet. Your gold or silver, 
smiles or frowns, are now of no consequence to 
me. But oh! my soul breathes at the writing 
hereof, that the inhabitants of this land of my na- 
livity and neighbourhood, where I have spent my 
|days, may increase in grace, and in the a 
knowledge of God, that so their end may be 
peace.—Amen, (Signed) 

Davip Cooper.” 


“30th of Fourth mo., 1783.” 


—— 


FATAL RAILROAD ACCIDENTS. 


Railroad travelling is reduced to a perfect sys- 
tem in England, like nearly everything else in 
that exact and matter-of-fact country. A docu- 
ment has lately been made public, which tells the 
rates of fare of each class, the average distance 
travelled by each class, the total number of miles 
\travelled by all the passengers, the total number 
‘portion of killed and injured, and a variety of 
|other information in respect to the whole railway 
| system in the kingdom, from 1840 to 1852, An 
abstract of this paper in the London Atheneum, 
contains so much that is interesting, that we copy 
a portion of it as follows: 

*« In the period of 1840-51, the number of rail- 
| way passengers was 478,488,607, of whom 237 
were killed, and 1416 injured, showing a ratio of 
1 killed in 2,018,939, and one injured in 337,916, 
Of engine-drivers, stokers, and guards, the num- 
ber killed was 275, and the injured 274, out of 
| 40,486, showing a ratio of 1 killed in 177, and 1 
‘injured in 148. Number of porters and other 





lof passengers, the number of accidents, the pro-| 


During the years 1844-51, 
7,044,469,484 miles have been travelled by pas. 
sengers, and 176 deaths have happened through 
accidents from all causes. Hence 1 passenger 
has been killed for every 40,025,395 miles tray. 
elled. Supposing a person to be always in mo- 
tion on a railway, and travelling at an average 
speed of 20 miles per hour, including stoppages, 
he would travel 175,200 miles yearly, and he 
must constantly travel 228 years to be killed by 
accidents from all causes. The period for which 
he must constantly travel to be killed by accidents 
from all causes under the control of the compa. 
nies is 490 years ; and he must be constantly tra. 
velling 426 years to be killed by accidents from 
causes beyond the control of the companies; but 
if the person is supposed to travel 12 hours only 
per diem for each of the 365 days in the year, 
then in 456 years he will be killed by accidents 
from all causes ; in 980 years he will be killed by 
accidents from causes under the control of the 
companies ; and in 852 years he will be killed by 
accidents {rom causes beyond the control of the 
companies, Of the 237 passengers killed in the 
period of 1840-51, 103 were killed by causes 


’| beyond, and 134 under the control of the compa- 


nies, Of the 1416 persons injured, 188 were in- 
jured by causes beyond, and 1228 from causes 
under the control of the companies.” 

The same paper states that deaths from colli- 
sions and from trains running off have been dimi- 
nishing; those from passengers falling off trains 
about the same; while those from passengers 
jumping on and jumping off trains, while in mo- 
tion, have been increasing. The deaths from 
causes beyond the control of the companies form 
54.8 per cent. of the number of injuries; those 
from causes under their control, 10.9 per cent, 
Out of every 100 injuries there are about 11 
deaths, The paper further stated, that as only 1 
passenger had been killed in about 24 millions, 


*|the whole population of London might take an 


average journey by rail, and lose only one of their 
number. A still more curious calculation was 
made, as follows: supposing a railway to the sun 
possible, it would take 514 years to accomplish 
the journey ; but even if one’s years could reach 
\that period, every soul in the train would have 
perished by the chances of accident in 228 
years; so that, even if all the passengers were 
Methuselahs, they could not reach the sun alive, 

To come down from the sun: these calculations 
may be made of very great value, and it is import- 
ant that some system should be adopted in this 
country, whereby the statistics of our railroads 
may be ascertained ina similar manner. It would 
be to the advantage of the companies as well as 
the public, and we are inclined to think, notwith- 
standing the apparent frequency of accidents on 
our roads, that the proportion of deaths to the 
amount of passengers, would not be much greater 
than is reported in England.— Presbyterian, 

a 

A Singular Cargo—The German steamer 
Germania, on her last trip from Bremen to New 
York, put into Halifax for a supply of coals. 
The Chronicle of that city says :—Her passen- 
gers are a motley group, among whom are some 
one hundred and filty Jews, who have evidently 
turned their backs upon Jerusalem, except, a3 
some people assert, it is to be rebuilt in the West- 
ern world, About one hundred passengers are 
en route to California, and nearly all are seeking 
a home in the far West. In a capacious room, 
abaft the engines, is an aviary, containing some 
three thousand five hundred feathered songsters, 





servants, 359,683, of whom 683 were killed, and 
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ing-birds, &c., in endless variety. ‘These merry }ders over ‘a land of darkness and the shadow of 
little fellows are kept in large wicker cages, divid-| death,’ without any object to relieve the sight,|Tenth month 3rd :— 
ed into compartments about six inches square, | except the incessant tumuli (the traces of former 


and with few exceptions have each a separate 
tenement. Four men are in constant attendance 


habitations), which extend to the very verge of 
the horizon. To the westward are lakes and 


on these tiny vocalists, whose cages are thorough- | swamps, the tomb of the prophet Ezekiel, and a 


ly cleansed twice a day. The average value of 
each is $3, and the fanciers, whose property they 
are, expect to clear from three to four thousand 
dollars. 


os 


Farmers v. Trade.—John Lowell states that 
some years ago he made a list of twenty persons 
who went from the country to town and engaged 
in trade, and of twenty others who staid on the 
farms where they were born. At the end of 
twenty-five years, the advantage was decidedly 
with the farmers. More of them had prospered ; 
and in the aggregate they had acquired a larger| 
amount of property. The general impression is 
different from the above result. It is thought that 
the short and true road to wealth lies through the 
land of trade ; and it has too ofien happened, that) 
some of our best young men have left farms, on| 
which they might have done well, to engage in| 
trade in which they have failed —Peru Democrat. 





BABYLON. 


Tower of Babel.—H. A. Stern, in a recent} 
report to the London Society for Promoting Chris-| 
lianity among the Jews, thus describes the result) 
of his visit to this celebrated site in January last :| 
“It was a beautiful day; and, as we rode over 
the vast plain of Babylon, once crowded with 
streets, palaces, and gardens, now entirely deserted, 
forsaken and desolate, | read as it were on every | 
tumulus which we passed, and every broken-up) 
canal embankment which we crossed, the denun- | 
ciations of the prophet: *‘ And Babylon shall be- 
come heaps, a dwelling-place for dragons, an as- 
tonishment and a hissing, without an inhabitant,’ 
(Jer. li. 37.) The Birs itself, which like a giant 
shadow of bygone ages rises from the midst of a 
barren waste, even in its devastated, ruined, and 
abased condition, still seems to utter the proud 
language of Nebuchadnezzar : ‘ Is not this great 
Babylon, that I have built for the house of the| 
kingdom by the might of my power, and for the 
honour of my majesty?’ This elaborate monu-| 
ment of ancient days is generally admitted to be 
the site of the tower of Babel, and the renowned 
temple of Jupiter Belus, so minutely described by | 
Herodotus, The name Birs is a corruption from 
the Birsif of the Chaldeans, and the Borsippa of| 
the Greeks. According to the Talmud it was a| 
locality in the ‘ great city,’ and a place unfavour- 
able for the study of the law; for which Rashi! 
accounts with very little sagacity, by saying ‘ that| 
the air near it made one forget learning ;’ though} 
the most probable reason is, because vain mortals | 
raised here the first impious monument, and also | 
here the great image was set up, before which a 
cringing people bent their suppliant knees, On 
the summit of the huge pyramidal hill stands a 
fragment of the brickwork, about 35 feet high and 
28 broad and thick; it is shivered, broken, and 
torn on all sides, and rent in the centre. Around 
it are scattered heaps of conglomerated bricks, 
entirely vitrified, and as hard and unyielding as! 
adamant. This strange phenomenon must have 
been caused by the most violent action of fire or| 
electric fluid; and thus were Babylon’s ‘high 
gates burned with fire,’ and her costly temple pre- 
served as a beacon of divine vengeance, and an 
itrefragable proof of the divine source of prophe- 
tic revelation. From the top of this smitten tower, 








the eye, in the words of the poet of Israel, wan- 


XUM 


few other straggling buildings, which only enhance 
the desolate aspect of this forlorn region.” 

‘“‘To be stripped of ourselves, to be simple, to 
be fools in our own eyes, and in the eyes of 
others, are experiences not pointed to by our own 
dispositions, but are indisputably the way to that 
kingdom which flesh and blood cannot inherit ; 
by yielding to this way, how humbly may we com- 
memorate that power which gives according to our 
advancement, the victory over a host of opposition, 
and dims that eye in us in which our enemies are 


magnified ; giving a holy confidence that binds up | 


the mind, humbly exalts it above these momentary 
things, and by measurably uniting us to itself, en- 
ables to discern the origin of our feelings, and what 
proceeds from them, by tracing them to their 
spring, and proving them in the light. Our expe- 
rience is small; but, | trust we mutually long for 
that which is good; may we each be, more and 
more, drawn from every mixture of self, and be- 
come as a weaned child !”—Sarah Robert Grubb, 
—— 

New doctrines, however true, and however 
beautiful, never please men of the olden school. 
They like to fancy that the world has been losing 
wisdom, instead of gaining it, ever since they were 
young. 

eee 

“Those afflictions which have their proper 
effect on us, and humble us into true resignation, 
are like storms which drive rightly-directed ves- 
sels toward their designed ports.” —Dulicyn, 
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Our correspondent who for so long a time has 
kindly furnished us with a monthly meteorologi- 
cal report, informs us, that with the one now sent, 
he wishes to discontinue these contributions, He 
has our thanks for the care and trouble he has 
taken to prepare the accurate tables we have re- 


|ceived from him, and we regret that our readers 


cannot longer profit by his labours in this way. 
Will not some other one of our friends step into 
the place left vacant by his withdrawal, and keep 
up the series of reports which are becoming more 
and more valuable the longer they are continued, 
and are constantly referred to both by those who 
take an interest in meteorological science, and 
those who indulge a laudable curivsity for com- 
paring the state of the weather in one year with 
that in another?’ We know it will be grateful to 
many of our readers, as well as to ourselves, 
should some one competent, be willing to perform 
the service. 


INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 
(Concluded from page 96.) 

[As we have been inquired of whether the re- 
port of the Conference Committee (given in last 
week’s number) was united with by the Yearly 
Meeting, we give the minute. “The Friends 
continued at last Yearly Meeting to meet with 
similar committees of other Yearly Meetings for 
Conference on the General Interest of Society, 
&c., now report as below: which being read, is 
approved, and directed to the observance of the 
subordinate meetings.” 


Continuation of proceedings on Second-day, 


The General Committee on Education made a 
report, which was read, and was satisfactory to the 
meeting. ‘The committee was continued to fur- 
ther service in this concern, and encouraged to 
labour therein accordingly as ability may be af- 
forded them. ‘The Quarterly and Monthly Meet- 
ings are directed to continue their attention in the 
concern, as heretofore ; and the Monthly Meet- 
ings’ Committees are directed to make full re- 
ports to the Branch Committees on the several 
subjects, as found in the appendix.” 
Children between 5 and 15 years of age, 

- «15 and 20 « 


6015 
2832 


8847 


Number taught under care of Monthly Meet- 
ings’ Committees, : : : 
Number not taught in Schools under the 
care of Committees, - - - 3352 
There are 112 Friends’ Schools in the Yearly 
Meeting, open from one to ten months in the 


Total, 


4125 


ear. 
Number of Schools taught by Friends, but 
not under the care of Committees, - 132 
Number of Meetings without Friends’ 
Schools, - . : - 657 


“The pupils regularly attend our mid-week meetings 
in company with their teachers, except in a few cases 
where schools are too remote. 

“Spelling, Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Geography, 
and English Grammar, are taught in all our Schools, 
and a number of the reports state that Natural Philoso- 
phy, Chemistry, Algebra, Geometry, Surveying, Physi- 
ology, Astronomy, &c., and some report instruction in 
the Latin language. 


“The Holy Scriptures are read as a class-book, or 
otherwise, in all our schools. 


“Reports are regularly made by our committees to 


the meetings that appoint them. 

“On hearing the reports from our Branch Commit- 
tees, a concern was felt that Friends might be more im- 
pressed with the necessity of giving suitable attention 
to scriptural instruction, not only in our schools, but in 
our families. We believe duty will lead us to give no 
less attention to instructing our children in the history, 
the precepts, and the doctrines of the Scriptures, than 
we do to acqua‘nt them with Science, and Literature, 
inasmach as we attach more importance to their eternal 
than their temporal interests. We believe where First- 
day Scripture Schools have been established, and con- 
ducted under a proper concern for the spiritual welfare 
of our youth, a blessing has attended the labour of those 
who have undertaken the work, and that they have been 
made to feel that he that watereth, shall be watered also 
himself; and we would earnestly recommend this me- 
thod of imparting scriptural instruction to the favour- 
able consideration of Friends. 

“ But while we attach much practical value to these 
exercises, we would have them auxiliary to the more 
important service of family insruction, remembering the 
examples left on record of those who have been zealous 
to bring up their families in a knowledge of the things 
that have been revealed for them and their children. 

“In order that this concern may be properly carried 
out, we would recommend that Monthly Meetings ap- 
point suitable committees to have the superintendence 
of such schools, and that Friends thus appointed endea- 
vour to give them, as much as may be, their personal 
attendance. 

“In order that definite information may be received 
of the care of Friends in this respect, we would suggest 
the propriety of addressing to our Branch Committees 
the following additional query to be answered in their 
reports. 

“What number of First-day Scripture Schools have been 
in operation under the superintendence of Committees 
of Monthly Meetings? During what length of time? 
What number have attended on an average? And how 
many meetings, if any, without such schools? 

“ We would further recommend that the Branch Com- 
mittees make full reports next year, according to the 





order that appears as an appendix to this report. 

“ From the reports given of the Manual Labour School 
under the care of Western Quarterly Meeting, it appears 
that that school has progressed to pretty good satisfac- 
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tion the past year. Eighty-two of Friends’ children 
have been receiving instruction since last report, and 
their order and proficiency have given satisfaction. 
The supply of labour has been equal to the demand, 
and the resources of the school are equal to the expen- 
ditures.” 

The Boarding School Committee brought in a 
report, which was read. ‘The labours, and care 
of the committee are satisfactory to the meeting. 
The proposition that the use and proceeds of the 
South Farm be appropriated to the benefit of the 
school, is agreed to by the meeting, and they are 
appropriated accordingly; the proceeds of the 
present year included. 

“On referring to the old debt, amounting to 
$1,229 10, according to the report, which has 
been due for some time past, it is the judgment of 
the meeting that it ought to be paid, and there be- 
ing no resources known to the meeting from which 
it may be discharged, the subordinate meetings 
are directed to raise the sum of $1,300, and for- 
ward the same to the Treasurer of the committee, 


to be applied to the payment of the debt, and the} 


interest thereon.” 


Extracts from the Report 


“Soon after the close of our last Yearly Meeting, the 
committee met; and were united in judgment that it 
would be right to make an effort to continue the school; 
and, consequently, the winter session commenced on the 
4th of Eleventh month, under the superintendence of 
Isaac and Dinah Gardiner; and William Haughton, 
teacher in the Boys’ School; and Rachel A. Johnson, 
teacher in the Girls’ Department. The school was at- 
tended by an average of about fifty students; and was 
conducted and closed to pretty good satisfaction. On 
an examination of the accounts, it was found that the 
school met all of its expenses, and had a surplus of 
$107.38. 

“On further consideration, the committee were still 
of the mind that the school should be continued; and 
the summer session was accordingly commenced, under 
the superintendence of David and Sarah Hunt; and 
Lewis A. Estes, teacher in the Boys’ School; and Mary 
A. Buffum, teacher in the Girls’ School; together with 
Huldah C. Estes, co-teacher with them. The school 
averaged about forty-three students, and was conducted 
and closed to pretty good satisfaction.” 

[The accounts show a debt against the school for the 
past year, of $161.83.] 

“ On engaging in the work before us, one of the first 
objects which claimed our attention, was to raise the 
price of board and tuition. We thought it right at that 
time to raise the price to $40 for those studying the 
higher, and $35 for those studying the lower branches ; 
but, owing to the advance in the price of provisions, 
&c., the committee deem it needful to raise it still more; 
and we have now fixed the price for the ensuing session 
at $45 per scholar, hoping this will meet every necessa- 
ry expense. 

“The committee are also united in judgment that 
after the coming session, the full amount of tuition 
should invariably be paid in advance; owing to the 
difficulty of obtaining dues in the middle of the session. 

“The school, for the coming session, is made up; and 
a large number of applications have been made, more 
than the building, in its present unfinished state, can 
possibly accommodate. 

“The committee are also united in judgment, that the 
premises should no more be occupied as a Boarding- 
house, during the time of Yearly Meeting. 

“ Agreeably to the direction of last Yearly Meeting, 
we have made a careful examination and estimate on 
the repairs necessary to be made, in order to place the 
institution in good repair; and we find that it will re- 
quire the sum of $1000. In addition to this estimate, 
a shed for wagons, wood, &c., is very much needed ; the 
cost of which will be about $150 more. 

“We have, in the course of the exercise and labour 
necessary to promote the school, and advance its inter- 
ests, been introduced into an increased concern on the 
subject ; and in consideration of the pecuniary embar- 
rassments under which the Institution is labouring, the 
committee are united in proposing to the Yearly Meet- 
ing, that it appropriate the use of the South Farm to 
the benefit of the school.” 


“«By the reports from the several Quarterly 
Meetings it appears that additional subscriptions 
have been made during the past year, as below, 


toward making up the sum of $16,000, to finish 
the Boarding School buildings.” Total, $2,876.33, 
‘« Part of the subscriptions reported last year hav- 
ing expired according to conditions made when 
they were received, the total which yet remains 
binding is $7,973 07—up to the present. In ad- 
dition to this, the sum of $190 is reported from 
White-water, as being good until the first day of 
1854, when it will expire as part of last year’s 
subscription did, unless $16,000 be subscribed by 
that time. In further addition, the sum of $1,825 
is subscribed in Cincinnati Monthly Meeting, on 
conditions which are now obviated.” 

A committee was appointed to take the whole 
subject under consideration, and report to a future 
silting. 

The Friends appointed to settle with the Trea- 
surer, made a report, which was satisfactory. 

By the reports from the Quarterly Meetings it 
appears that the following sums have been raised 
by them for the School Fund. Total, $84.45 ; 
which is directed to be paid over to the Trea- 
surer. 

Third-day Morning, Tenth month 4th.—The 
meeting convened according to adjournment. 

The Friends appointed to prepare an Essay of 
a Memorial to the Legislatures of Indiana, Ohio, 
lilinois, and lowa, produced one, which was read, 
considered and adopted, 

The Friends appointed to consider the subject 
of raising funds to finish the Boarding School 
buildings, in its different bearings, made a report, 
which was accepted and adopted. 

In their report, after expressing the judgment, 
that it would be right to have the School building 
completed on the original plan, and that it shall 
not be used as a boarding-house during the sittings 
of the Yearly Meeting, they recommend the ap- 
pointment of a committee to collect subscriptions 
and a building committee. ‘The committees were 
appointed, and from the following it would appear 
that the subscription was gone into during the sit- 
ting of the meeting. 





‘“« The meeting now having gone into a subscrip- 
tion to aid in completing the desired sum for the 
finishing of the building, about $2,800 appears to 
be subscribed, which with $3,200 reported to this 
meeting as being subscribed by our young people, 
will about complete, as nearly as we can at pre- 
sent estimate, the whole sum of $16,000. All the 
subscription papers in charge of this meeting are 
referred to the care of the committee appointed to 
circulate subscriptions and receive money ; who 
are desired to receive the money already sub- 
scribed, and such additional subscriptions for 
finishing and furnishing the buildings and im- 
proving the premises, as they can get, and pay 
over what they may receive for the use of the 
building committee. 

‘The Quarterly Meetings are directed to col- 
lect and forward the sums which have been by 
them reported up to this meeting as they become 
due.” 

“The Friends appointed to prepare Essays of 
Epistles to other Yearly Meetings of Friends, have 
produced an essay to each, and they have all been 
read and adopted, and are directed to be recorded. 
The clerk is directed to sign them on behalf of the 
Yearly Meeting, and place them in the hands of 
the proper Yearly Meeting’s correspondents, to be 
forwarded ; and those correspondents are autho- 
rized to make verbal corrections, and desired to 
see that the quotations are properly cited. 

“This meeting, now having finished its busi- 
ness, comes to a solemn conclusion, We have 
been favoured in this our annual assembly, to 
transact the various important concerns that have 





come before us, in much brotherly harmony ; and 


now at parting, desire to commemorate the con- 
tinued mercy and goodness of our heavenly Father 
to us, on the occasion of our present meeting,—to 
meet at the usual time and place next year, if 
consistent with the Divine will.” 





ITEMS OF NEWS. 


Our information from Liverpool, is to the 19th ult., 
by the Europa. 

ENGLAND.—Cotton remains quiet. Flour slightly 
advanced. The ministers meet daily, but a declaration 
of war against Russia not issued. Itis said that France 
insists on its necessity. 

TURKEY.—Various small engagements between the 
contending armies have taken place. The Turks ap. 
pear still generally successful. 

UNITED STATES.— Washington.—Congress met on 
the 5th inst., and organized. On the 6th received the 
President’s message. The President says no change has 
occurred in our Foreign Relations,—that the negotia- 
tions respecting the Fisheries are likely to have a satisfac. 
tory result. That all unlawful attempts on Cuba he will 
promptly suppress. Defends the action of Ingraham in 
the Koszta case. Announces negotiations with Mexico 
respecting the Mesilla boundary; and with Brazil, for 
opening the Amazon. Says that measures have been 
taken to remove the difficulties in procuring supplies of 
guano from the Chincha Islands. Says the revenue of 
the United States is too large ; recommends reduction of 
duties, and increase of army and navy,—some change 
in Patent laws, and the present Judicial system. Takes 
ground against a Pacific Railroad to be constructed by 
the United States. Thinks further augmentation of 
territory a natural consequence of our growth. Says 
the Slavery question is settled, &c., &c. 

Pennsylvania.—Deaths in Philadelphia last week, 143, 
Flour in quantities, $6.75 ; $6.87 for common brands; 
extra, from $7 to $7.75. Corn and corn meal declining 
in price. 

Ohio.—The journeymen printers having struck for 
higher wages, the master printers are employing girls. 

Louisiana.—One hundred and seventy-nine deaths 
from cholera in New Orleans, the week before last ; last 
week, two hundred and fourteen. Sugar crop abun- 
dant. 

Oregon.—Governor Lane has succeeded in making 
treaties with the hostile Indians, and peace is restored 
to the territory. Considerable wheat was put in this 
autumn, and looks well. William H. Bonnell has har- 
vested this year acrop of wheat on his farm, worth 
$8000 at his door. Coal has been discovered near the 
sea, six miles from the entrance to Coose Bay. 

California.—Large flocks of sheep and droves of cattle 
are entering California from New Mexico. 





RECEIPTS. 


Received from Andrew Moore, Pa., $4, vols. 26 and 
27; from W. Carpenter, agent, N. J., $2, vol. 26, and for 
J. M. Sinnickson, $2, vol. 26, for Samuel Reeve, H. Al- 
len, Esther Thompson, $2 each, vol. 27; from S. Win- 
ner, Pa., $10, to 52, vol. 26; from Thomas Harvey, $4, 
vols. 26 and 27 ; Chas. E. Woodward, Marshalton, Pa, 
$2, vol. 27; from Jesse P. Hall, agent, O., for Jon. Binns, 
Jr., $4, vols. 25 and 26, for Margaretta Binns, $2, vol. 
27. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Committee on Admissions.—Samuel Bettle, Jr., No. 101 
North Tenth street; Charles Ellis, No. 95 South Eighth 
street, and No. 56 Chestnut street; William Bettle, No. 
14 South Third street; John C. Allen, No. 179 South 
Fifth street, and No. 227 North Front street ; Horatio C. 
Wood, No. 210 Race street, and No. 37 Chestnut street; 
William Thomas, No. 242 North Fifth street, and No. 49 
South Wharves; Townsend Sharpless, No. 187 Arch 
street, and No. 32 South Second street; John M. Whi- 
tall, No. 161 Filbert street, and No. 138 Race street. 

Visiting Managers for the Month.—Townsend Sharp- 
less, No. 187 Arch street. William Hilles, Frankford. 
James Thorp, Frankford. 

Superintendent.—Dr. Joshua H. Worthington. 

Matron.—Elizabeth B. Hopkins. 


—————— 


Marriep, at Friends’ meeting, Mansfield, on the 17th 
ult., Manion Kirxsripe, of Bucks county, Pa., to MARY 
B., daughter of John and Ann Bishop, of Columbus, 





Burlington county, New Jersey. 


~~ 
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